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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory : a Treatise of the 
Phenomena, Laws and Development of Human Mental Life. By 
George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1894. — 
pp. xiii, 676. 

It is the business of the critic to be critical. The present 
system of criticism, in accordance with which every work of mark 
that appears in any department of science or art receives signed 
notice at the hand of professors of that science or art contemporary 
with the writer, has much to recommend it. The general public are 
enabled to gauge the quality of the pabulum provided for them ; 
specialists are tempted to write down their opinions upon disputed 
questions, as they would not otherwise have had occasion or incli- 
nation to do ; new points of view are suggested to the consideration 
of the author himself; and there is often brought about between 
reviewer and reviewed that personal contact which, in the philo- 
sophic disciplines especially, seems oftentimes so necessary for the 
classification and right understanding of a thesis. But the present 
system has its dangers also, and one of the principal of these lies in 
the fact stated just now, — that the critic is bound to be critical. 
There is a tendency, that is, for criticism to degenerate into fault- 
finding. Partly, this is due to the fact that in any considerable 
scientific work there will inevitably be slips and omissions. It is 
almost impossible nowadays for one man to know even one science 
with absolute thoroughness. These errors the reviewer must point 
out, and emphasize as their gravity seems to him to require. Partly, 
again, it springs from the conviction that what is matter of agree- 
ment may take care of itself ; it is the divergent views that call for 
discussion. But to a far greater degree it is due to the division of 
workers within a single sphere into rival schools, and to the pre- 
scription of a sort of scientific apprenticeship in reviewing to the 
younger generation. Just as the young Roman lawyer went down 
to the Forum to win his juristic spurs with a tirade against some 
prominent citizen, no matter whom, — so the future 'orthodox' 
artist or philosopher, or what not, attempts in the first place to 
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secure a footing for himself in the circle of his Fachgenossen by an 
attack upon some 'orthodox' leader of the day. This does not 
much affect the master; but it is not edifying for the public, nor, 
perhaps, wholly good for the apprentice. 

In psychology, as in philosophy, the division into sects is, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, of the straitest. The science is still 
associated specifically with the names of special men. And this 
state of things may manifestly lead to unfairness of judgment. — 
Since, then, Professor Ladd's psychology is in many ways not my 
own psychology; and since, as its critic, I shall lay more stress 
upon difference than upon agreement, I would state at the outset 
that the present work is, in my opinion, the best of the great series 
of American psychologies, which bear the names of McCosh, James, 
Baldwin, Dewey, Bowne, etc. 

The volume occupies an intermediate position between the author's 
Physiological Psychology, published in 1887, and a metaphysic of 
psychology — or however it be named — which is yet to be written. 
Its plan is synthetic. After a short Introduction, and a brief glance 
at the most general forms of mental life, we are taken to the elements 
of mind, and from thence to mental life in its concrete development. 
Professor Ladd puts forward the claim that he has " abandoned even 
the appearance of retaining the old and vicious theory of faculties " 
{Preface, p. ix) ; but, nevertheless, we find chapters headed ' Memory,' 
' Imagination,' etc., — surely, a positive rebuttal of his initial claim. 

To deal with the book in detail would be an endless task. I will 
devote the present notice to the consideration of one or two points 
only; and, first, to that of the author's treatment of the elements 
of mental life. We find recognized as elements (a) the three 'pro- 
cesses ' of sensation (as presentation, chs. VI.— VIII. ; and as repre- 
sentation, ch. XII.), feeling (not as pleasure-pain, but as 'that which 
is felt' : chs. IX., X.), and conation (ch. XI.) ; and (/3) 'processes' 
of ideation and intellection. Plainly, here is no rigorous adherence 
to the synthetic method ; but a position of compromise, — due, per- 
haps, in part at least, to the equivocal nature of the word ' process.' 
Sensation, affection, and conation are processes, in the sense that 
they are varying and changing 'becomings'; not the immutable 
' things,' so to speak, that the older associationism would make 
them. ' Processes,' on the other hand, such as ' fusion of images,' 
association of ideas, awareness of resemblance, discrimination, rudi- 
mentary judgment, are quite different matters. Partly, these ' pro- 
cesses ' are the transcriptions in logical terms of true psychological 
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processes (e.g., judgment and discrimination) ; partly, they imply 
metaphysical notions. That intensities and qualities fuse, and that 
spatial and temporal aspects associate, are ultimate facts for mind. 
The ' processes ' of fusing and associating go behind psychology into 
its metaphysic ; they involve that inquiry into the ' nature ' of the 
mind, which psychology herself cannot undertake, by the rules of 
the game. She can do no more than state facts — description ; and 
conditions — theory. A similar confusion of thought — as I think it 
to be — is shown by the author in positing, as elements in mental 
life, both the reproduced image and the process of reproduction. 
Obviously, the word ' element ' is used in two very different senses. 

Professor Ladd wishes to do justice to the ' active ' side of mind. 
But if he has activity as content, in conation (p. 215) ; and activity 
behind mind, in ontology, he may surely rest content. The lavish- 
ness with which he scatters ' elements ' in his book reminds one of 
Professor Stumpf's generosity to tone, in the matter of attributes ; 
— he gives it quality, intensity, duration, tone-color, and bigness. 
This is what Aristotle would call daoiTui. 

If, here and elsewhere, one takes issue with the writer on the 
score of methodology, there are other theses of his which might be 
challenged on the ground of fact. The chapter on Feeling, perhaps, 
offers the best illustration of this. Professor Ladd holds to the 
qualitative ultimateness of the concrete feeling, and deprecates the 
classification of feelings into pleasures and pains ; just as Professor 
James has recently done {Psych. Rev. I. p. 525, note). This is a 
question of fact. That Professor James should be on the negative 
side is natural ; that position follows from the use of the analytic 
method. But it is not easy to see why the author under discussion 
thinks as he does. What is the synthetist's position in the matter ? 
Not, by any means, that all feelings and emotions are simply pleas- 
ures and pains; but that all feelings and emotions, qua affective 
processes (i.e., qua elemental on the side of ' what is felt ') are such ; 
pleasure and unpleasantness being the sole qualitative distinctions 
of the affective or ieeling-e/ement. Of course, there are any number 
of 'qualities' of the concrete feeling, if we care to extend the 
application of the term ' quality ' beyond the element to the fusion. 
There is no particular reason why this should not be done : in the 
doctrine of tonal fusion, e.g., we speak of the 'pitch' or 'quality' 
of a musical chord. Only, let us recognize that the qualitatively 
different feelings, like the qualitatively different consonances, are 
genetically complex, whatever their total effect for consciousness 
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may be. The writer does not seem to have grasped the connotation 
of the term ' element,' as used, for instance, by Sully or Kiilpe, as 
is shown by his treatment of the sensation process, and his employ- 
ment of such phrases as ' sensations of motion,' ' sensations of 
position,' etc. 

Synthesis is often reproached with its borrowing of the ' chemical 
metaphor.' Well ! Kant expressly uses the chemical metaphor, in 
the preface to the R. V. and elsewhere ; and if modern psychology 
finds the analogy light-giving, why should she not employ it? If 
we discover (by foregone analysis, mark !) that there are so many, 
and only so many, ultimate mental processes ; and that concrete 
mentality is derived from these ; and if it helps our comprehension 
of these facts to call the ultimates ' elements ' and the concretes 
' compounds,' are we not justified in using those terms ? But, of 
course, the new psychology is not slavishly chemical. The whole 
of the theory of association (space and time), e.g., is mechanical, 
and not chemical at all. Any stick is good enough to beat the 
synthetic dog with, if you happen yourself to be an analyst. 

To return to Professor Ladd. There are many special points in 
the Feeling chapter that are exceedingly doubtful. The writer's 
psychology of time is inadequate. There is too much logic in his 
third part. There is too little coordination in his treatment of 
the higher fusions — emotion, impulse, desire. The discussion of 
memory is hardly up to date. And so on. 

It is not difficult for a psychologist who holds different opinions 
from the author's to pick holes : apart from the fact that, regarded 
as objectively as possible, the new work does seem defective in 
parts, in regard to method, arrangement, and matter ; while it is 
certainly overweighted, in the latter respect, in others. But when 
criticism has said its full say, — and that is wholly impossible within 
the limits of a review, — the fact remains, I think, as stated above. 
The writer has given us the best American psychology. 

The volume is printed in two types, the smaller of which is rather 
trying. It has a fairly good index. The bibliography is a little 
capricious, and very meagre. E. B. Titchener. 

History of the Philosophy of History (France). By Robert 
Flint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1894. — pp. xxvii, 706. 

In the preface and introduction of this volume Professor Flint 
explains that after the publication of his earlier work on The Phi- 



